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The Child 


Alexander F. Chamberlain 


Thou, little Child, art Beast and God, 
Past and Futurity; 

Thou tread’st the paths our Fathers trod, 
The paths our Sons shall see. 


The savage sees but with thy Light, 
The sage no wiser is; 

Thou hold’st the Phantoms of the night, 
The day’s Realities. 


Thou art the “Father of the Man,” 
The Brother of the Race; 
Thou mirror’st the barbarian, 
Thou hint’st the Angel’s grace. 


By Avon’s stream, thy fancy knew 
Through all men’s souls to move; 

And with thy Heart, the “blessed Jew” 
Turns all the world to Love. 


The Hero, in thy faith, still strives 
To reach the Blessed Isles; 

At Heaven’s gate our human lives 
Repeat their Baby smiles. 


The Prophet still must tell thy Dreams, 
The Teacher Pupil be; 

And all our deepest Knowledge seems 
But Wisdom caught from thee. 
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O blessed Child, thy coming wrought 
The miracle of Man; 

Through thee were Love and Pity taught, 
The Beast put under ban. 


O mighty Child! Now Science names 
Thy kingdom upon Earth, 

And, with the Son of Man, proclaims 
The Wonders of thy Birth. 


An Island Colony 


Dr. Bodil M. Hjorth, Physician in the Keller Institution, Denmark 


[n trying to satisfy the claim of society for exclusion of a certain 
class of anti-social feeble-minded men in such a way that they are made 
inoffensive without loss of liberty or chance of outdoor occupation more 
than necessary, has recently been added a new link in the care for the 
feeble-minded in Denmark—an island-institution. 

It is started as a colony belonging to the old Institution for Feeble- 
minded “Keller” at Brejning, and is under the direction of the superin- 
tendent and board of this Institution. 

The little island “LIVO” in the Limfjorden has been bought for that 
purpose. Surrounded by open sea of about two miles breadth, the 800 
acres island, with its beautiful and varied grounds, makes an ideal home 
and workplace for those men who are excluded from society. They can 
here work on the farm and in the wood, later perhaps in brick and turf 
manufacturing also. 

The situation of the island is free, and the island is so large that it 
will not in any way have the character of a prison; and the criminal 
imbecile men will here be able to live their lives at liberty, who have before 
been under lock and key. Even the feeble-minded tramp can satisfy his 
inclination for tramping within the borders of the island without meeting 
the dangers and temptations of life, the alcohol included. For the present 
there will be room for 40 men in two cottages, 20 in each. If the plan is 
a success and if more room is needed, there can easily be added another 
cottage or more to the first ones. And there will be plenty of work for 
many people. 

All the pupils will have to pass through the “Keller” Institution at 
Brejning, and the men who might not prove fit for the life in the island- 
institution may return to this institution. 
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Of course, it is not intended to deport to the island every feeble-minded 
man who has only once interfered with society by incendiarism, theft, 
act of violence or crime of morality. Often the crime occurs only occasion- 
ally and has been caused by failing power of resistance to the many tempta- 
tions the feeble-minded always meets on his way in life, excluded from 
which he is able to live harmlessly, peacefully, and comparatively useful in 
an ordinary institution. 

To the island only those feeble-minded men are to be deported whose 
tendency for crime or tramping is violent enough to make them unfit for 
a comparatively free life in an ordinary institution, where they might need 
to live behind locked doors. Excluded from the island-institution are 
also the, fortunately few, criminal imbecile men whose condition is of that 
kind that it makes necessary a constant imprisonment. Of course the 
island-institution will have some locked-up rooms, but only for occasional 
use. 

The question of employees, of course, is of the most evident importance 
for the success of such an institution. Here, if anywhere, is needed the 
most trustworthy, watchful and well-trained people. They are to be selected 
from among the very best in the employees’ staff of the mother-institution 

srejning, who voluntarily apply for this work. They will be better 
paid than here, and will be allowed to return to Brejning if the life at 
the island-institution seems too severe after a while. Of course, they should 
li have a vacation that enables them to go away from the island at least 
once a year. 

It might be unnecessary to say that the Institution owns the whole 
island and that nobody is to live there but people belonging to the Institution. 
The buildings are situated in one cluster, so that the inhabitants are all near 
each other if wanted. 

We, in Denn ark, hope in this new Institution, to have a new link in 


our care of the feeble-minded that at the same time secures the criminal 


feeble-minded and society. 





Mrs. Foote, one of the Winter Teachers, had been working with the 
Maxham girls for several weeks getting them to draw pictures for her. 
One day a short time after this work was finished she happened to be pass- 
ing through the cottage and Katherine, a little Kindergarten child, saw her 
and asked for a piece of paper. Mrs. Foote gave it to her and then Kath- 
erine looked at her attendant, expecting her to give her a pencil, but Miss P. 
said, “No, you are going to school soon and Miss C. will give you a pencil.” 

Just then Miss C. came in and when she asked Katherine who gave 
her the paper, she replied, “Mrs. Shoemaker.” 
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Story of Logan 


It is an old truism that it is very difficult to put yourself in the other 
fellow’s place. We are continually saying to some friend, I don't under- 
stand how you can feel that way. The man who does not like olives never 
really believes that any other person likes them. He says he cannot under- 
stand how any one can. This is quite true. No one can under- 
stand how another person feels. We may learn that other people do feel 
differently from ourselves, but we never can understand why it is, or how 
they feel. The psychologist tells us that one knows no mind but his own, 
and that fact accounts for an enormous number of errors in life, misunder- 
standings and misconceptions, wrong emphasis here and a failure to appre- 
ciate the situation there. We are continually tending to read into the actions 
of other people, and even of animals, our own thoughts and feelings. This 
principle plays an important role in the problem of dealing with the feeble- 
minded. Normal intelligent people continually read into the defective mind 
their own thoughts and feelings. Parents do this to a very large extent. 

Without going into the possible application of this principle, we only 
want to call attention to the fact that our story this week illustrates very 
nicely how easy it is to be mistaken as to how a defective child feels, and 
to really treat him cruelly when we mean to be kind. Parents and others 
continually think that it is the only kind thing to help a child keep out of 
an institution and to take his place in the world; when, as a matter of fact, 
the only kindness is to put him in an environment where he is cared for and 
not burdened with more responsibility than he can bear. 

The story of Logan has been called to our attention because of his 
chance meeting with one of our field workers as she was going about her 
work. 

logan was one of the first boys admitted to the Training School. He 
was fourteen vears old. He was epileptic but mentally of high grade and 
capable of a good deal of training, which he received. After about ten 
years he was transferred to another institution, and later, for reasons which 
we need not here rehearse, he left there to take his place in the world. 
There is no doubt that every one (except the superintendents of the two 
institutions) thought that a great gain had been made when Logan was thus 
taken out and set up for himself. And, even now, the fact that he has been in 
the world for ten years will be considered by many to be ample justification 
for his not being held in the institution. And vet, in view of this story, 
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may we not picture a great many other trials and discomforts and unhappy 
moments which really are cruel to contemplate, and more cruel to impose 
upon such a weak child-like mind? This is the story, as our field worker 
tells it: 

On a warm afternoon last July I was waiting for a train at an out- 
of-the-way country station. The only other person in the station was a 
respectable looking man who might have been a local farm hand attired 
for a holiday trip. The man was busily turning the pages of a telephone 
hook and I could not see his face. Being interested in a family who lived 
in the little town, I said: “Do you happen to know Mr. John Doe?” He 
looked up long enough to say “‘No,” and then continued what appeared to 
be an unsuccessful search thru the telephone book. Presently he raised 
his head again, and this time I saw he looked very tired and warm. I 
also noticed that he was very thin, that his nose was a peculiar shape and 
that his eyes were not very intelligent looking. There was nothing offensive 
nor repulsive about the man; on the contrary, he looked almost childish. 
He said: “It’s hard to find names in these books.” I went over to where 
he sat and asked him whose name he was looking for. He said he was 
looking for Peter Smith, his cousin; and when I took the book from him, 
| saw that he was looking under the letter P instead of S. I said: “The 
names are indexed under the last name, not the first.” I found his cousin’s 
name and told him the number, offering to call the man up if he wanted 
me to. He said: “I haven’t enough money. It costs forty-five cents and 
| have only twenty-five.” Then he began to tell me his story. He had 
heen working for a man in a distant city and had gone to a picnic on 
Sunday—three days previous—had stayed out too late, and when he re- 
turned the man would not let him in. Told him to go home, he had no 
more use for him. His mother had sent him to work for a farmer, who 
was a relative, and had told him that if he didn’t stay there she would 
send him back to the other Institution. ‘I won't go back there. I used 
to be in a feeble-minded school at Vineland,” and he must have been 
watching my face quite closely, for he exclaimed in a most eager, excited 
way: “Do you know Miss Ingram, and Miss Annie and Miss Vernon?” I 
said: “Yes, I know them,” and then he began to tell me how good they 
had been to him; how much he liked Miss Ingram; how patient she was 
with him; what a lot of work he used to do for her in the tailor shop, and 
he finished up by declaring his willingness to return to Vineland. 

While we were talking, a little, prematurely old, alcoholic man came 
into the little waiting room and, without ceremony, joined in the conver- 
sation. “Yes, ma’am; what he says is true. He did walk from that city 
to this place. I seen a colored woman up the road who said she had met 
a man walking on the track, who tried to get a ride on a freight train.” 
The distance was more than a hundred miles. 
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Logan, that was his name, had given me his mother’s address and the 
address of the cousin to whom he wanted to telephone, and while I was 
enquiring about trains and getting a ticket for him, these two defective 
men were discussing the goodness of Providence in sending a friend in 
need. My own train was due in a few minutes, but there was none that 
would take Logan home until three hours later, so I asked the ticket agent 
to see that he got onto the right train. Both men were in tears when | 
left them. Later I found that the old man was on the same train as I, 
and I was considerably relieved, fearing that the two might wander away 





together. 
When I returned several days later, | called upon Logan and his 
mother. They were happy and grateful for my help. 


Poor child. The writer knows of a boy who, after one year in college, 
found it necessary to earn money. He started out to canvass for books. 
entirely inexperienced, he set to work with a book that required a good 
deal of skill to sell and in a territory that was not favorable. He worked 
patiently for a week, then became discouraged and homesick. With prac- 
tically no money, he started back to his nearest relative who lived some 
twenty-five miles away. He walked the entire distance, carrying with him 
his small outfit of canvassing material. He reached the house about 10 
P. M., having climbed a long hill with feet so sore that he could no longer 
step on them and had to crawl on his hands and knees the last few rods 
of the distance. The writer has seen tears come to the eyes of the hearers 
when this story was related, yet this young man had been a year in college, 
was seventeen years old, able-bodied and strong, could have made his con- 
dition known to any one that he might have appealed to along the road 
and was in no very serious danger of injury in any direction. He had 
simply, with steady pluck, compelled himself to make that journey in that 
way. He arrived at his relative’s house and was cared for, and was soon 
all right. He was a normal boy, and whatever he may have endured he had 
imposed upon himself voluntarily. 

Now think, on the other hand, of this feeble-minded, poor boy, thirty- 
five years old in actual years, not more than nine in mentality, absolutely 
incapable of even finding his friend’s name in the telephone book, turned 
out of house and home late at night because his relatives were displeased 
at his not coming in earlier; walking a hundred miles across the country 
thru the swamps and pine lands of New Jersey in an effort to get home, 
all because he had not intelligence enough to keep his job when he had it 
and to appeal for help in the right way. Besides that, remember that the 
nearer home he got, the greater danger he was in, because he was in a 
large city where no one would take care of him. Can you not feel some- 
thing of the thrill that must have come over him when he saw in the 
interested face of the field worker something that made him believe he 
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was talking to a friend, so exclaimed: “Do you know Miss Ingram, Miss 
Annie, Miss Vernon?’ Poor boy! 

Now let us see what kind of a life he was leading at the Training 
School at Vineland. The following are some extracts from his history 
here: 

Admitted July 6, 1889. Admission blank states: Age, 14. Epileptic 
from 4 years. Excitable, very nervous, hysterical, affectionate; neat in 
dress, truthful, active, frank. Sometimes obstinate and passionate. Easily 
managed. Can do house work, but is unwilling to. Washes dishes, peels 
potatoes, etc. Uses tools, whittles wooden fans, makes paper houses. 
Imitation good, memory good; can do an errand. Reads, writes, draws 
horses, houses, and copies very well. Understands a command, but does 
not obey. Speech perfect and voluble. Counts, adds, subtracts. Is fond 
of music, sings with others, not alone. 

November, 1892. Has done quite an amount of knife work in wood 
and paper. Some wood carving; hammocks; nice kitchen work, besides 
house work and mending. His mother expressed much surprise and pleasure 
on his last visit to her, he assisted her so much and she appreciated the 
value of occupation in his case. Speech is much broken by hesitation and 
stammering. 

June, 1893. Has mastered mat making, tho he is as slow and unwilling 
as with most work, tho it is rather monotonous. Sent one to World’s 
Fair and another at Annual Meeting. Also sent to World’s Fair drawing 
and painting with which he shows talent, touching up flowers, sprays and 
oainting on celluloid articles. 

January, 1895. Continues to distinguish himself in the above-mentioned 
‘udies, especially that of drawing. 

April, 1897. Of much use in the laundry—irons starched clothes. 
Does good work in the tailor shop. Has begun piano lessons and promises 
to progress. Everybody has a good word for Logan. His quick temper 
sometimes gets him into trouble. 

October, 1898. Has learned two or three things on zither. 

March, 1899. Has learned to cane nicely. 

December, 1900. (Laundry.) Can pack extractor; work at mangle; 
irons starched pieces. Careful to keep his work clean. One of the best 
ironers in the laundry. 

(Tailor Shop.) Makes good buttonholes ; works fairly well on machine 
and handwork. Contrary. 

June, 1901. (School.) Draws very well from pictures or his own 
idea, but could not draw true or from object when he first came to me. 
He now draws very well from objects. 

(Cottage.) Does not do any house work now. Says he is a “man.” 
A good laundry boy, and when in the humor does very good work. 
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A typical high-grade moron, almost border-line case, able to read, write 
and count. Yet what good was it all to him? He could read, possibly read 
well, and yet he had not judgment or sense or experience enough to know 
how to look up a name in the telephone book. He had been taught to 
write, and yet he had apparently never thought of writing a letter to his 
mother, which would cost two cents. Here he was trying to telephone to 
her, and even if he had found her name, he did not have money enough 
to pay for it. He had been trained to do a number of kinds of work in 
the Institution—laundry work, both washing and ironing; in the tailor shop 
and about the house. He apparently was a very pleasant and agreeable 
boy, as it is recorded: “Everybody has a good word for Logan.” He had 
a quick temper, to be sure, which sometimes got him into trouble. But if 
his temper got him into trouble when he was among people who under- 
stood him and his kind, how much surer it was that he would continually 
get into trouble if he was out in the world. 

“Hence, how unkind it was of every one to help him to start out for 
himself in life. How much kinder, how much more humane it would have 
been to have made him happy and contented in a certain Institution all 
his life long. 

We have no record of Logan’s moral life since he left the Institution. 
It is possible that he has gotten into no serious difficulties, that he has done 
no great wrong, and yet it is an enormous chance that was taken when a 
boy like this was set out to make his way in the world. It was possible 
that he would become a criminal; it was possible that he would be led 
astray by those who were wiser and more intelligent than he. It was 
possible that he would marry and if his condition was of a hereditary 
character that he would transmit it and bring into the world more people 
like himself, whom society would have to take care of. 

When will society learn the wisdom of taking care of her irre- 
sponsible children and not blandly assume that because a person has the 
stature of a man, he has the responsibility of a man? 

Logan would be glad to come back to Vineland. Miss Ingram, Miss 
Annie and Miss Vernon are angels to nim. They will be kind to him. His 
uncle turns him out because he did not understand what a defective mind 
is. At the Vineland School he is understood and cared for and made happy. 

But Logan cannot come back to Vineland for the simple reason that 
there are two hundred ahead of him waiting to get into its friendly doors. 
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A Visit to Special Classes in Philadelphia 


Harriet Johnson and Charlotte Steinbach 


On the morning of June 7th we went to Philadelphia to spend the day 
visiting special classes for backward children, and just as the clock struck 
nine we entered the Samuel J. Randall School, situated on the corner of 
Ninth and Bainbridge streets. One of the teachers kindly directed us to 
the Principal’s office on the second floor, where we were cordially received 
by Miss B. She took us at once to the room where the primary grades were 
assembled for opening exercises, and we spent a pleasant ten minutes scan- 


ning the faces of the children and listening to their songs. It did not take 
us long to identify two rows of children seated in the center of the room as 
special class children. As many of the pupils in this school are foreigners, 
the salute to our flag is given daily that their sense of patriotism may be 
developed. 

Miss G. welcomed us heartily and gave us her entire attention for the 
twenty minutes we were in her room. She informed us that several years 
ago, when Professor Garrison was Superintendent, she had been a teacher 
in the Training School. In her room were twelve pupils, nine boys and three 
girls, ages ranging from six to sixteen. The sixteen-year-old boy was not 
mentally defective, but could not speak English and was there for special 
help in language. He will go to his regular grade next year. A child who 
impressed us as being a most pitiful case was a big overgrown fourteen-year- 
old boy who looked as tho he might belong to our Itard group. This boy 
cannot read, can copy and recognize a few simple words, but cannot construct 
a sentence and has no conception of numbers. He is decidedly a hopeless 
case. The teacher said the boy had no bad habits and was always as passive 
as we saw him. He comes from one of the best families in that section and 
has a brother studying medicine and an eight-year-old sister in the second 
grade. 

Upon inquiry Miss G. made the statement that at least 50 per cent. of 
her pupils were institution cases. At that time twenty-five pupils were 
enrolled. Twelve attended class in the forenoon, the rest in the afternoon. 
Fifty-two children have passed thru this room during the year and ten will 
return to their grades in the fall. 

Some of the others have moved away and some were returned to their 
grade at the close of two or three months’ special help. The schoolroom was 
very pleasant, with south and west exposure, and about the walls were many 
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evidences of the pupils’ handiwork, including specimens of penmanship, 
drawing, color work, free hand cutting and woodwork. An adjoining room 
was equipped for the woodwork, and here was a large case filled with com- 
pleted articles. Miss G. declared her pupils “lived for the woodwork.” 
While we were talking with Miss G. several pupils were called to her desk 
and were afterwards talked over. The pupils at their seats sat in position 
and did nothing of their own initiative, except one little boy, who became 
restless and turned around. He was reproved and told to do some number 
work. In the opinion of the teacher nine out of the twenty-five might be 
able to earn their own living in the future. 

At ten o’clock we reached the Wharton School, where the Principal 
conducted us at once to the class in charge of Miss D., who was a member 
of the Summer Class of 1910. We were so impressed by the atmosphere 
of freedom and happiness and cheerful industry of these pupils that before 
many minutes we had quite decided to spend the rest of our time there 
instead of visiting the third school, as we had planned. When we entered 
the room a reading class of four or five boys was on the floor. A few chil- 
dren were in their seats busy with books, basketry or sewing, and two inter- 
esting little tots were at a blackboard. The older, a little girl, was trying to 
teach a younger boy how to write the words “I am a good boy.” 

In this room there seemed to be an entire absence of that restraint 
which is typical of most schools. Every one was doing something, but 
apparently no cut and dried program was followed. The teacher seldom 
assigned work to the children, but after a recitation or period of work at 
the board, they took their seats and of their own accord began some other 
work. There was noise in the room—plenty of it—particularly when ham- 
mers, saws or planes were used at the benches (for all the manual training 
work was here done in the regular classroom), but the noise was all quite 
proper, nothing boisterous or unruly. Just the racket one should expect from 
a dozen happy, active youngsters. 

The floor was dreadfully littered up, waste paper, shavings, sawdust, 
etc., shocking! unlike what most folks expect in a well-ordered pedagogue’s 
realm, but one visitor at least was most happily reminded of the similarity 
of the scene to others some years ago, when she with six sisters and brothers 
and several neighbors’ children gathered together on a rainy Saturday after- 
noon and the boys whittled boats, or whistles, or made kites, and the girls 
made doll furniture or pasted pictures in scrap-books. In that room the 
noise and littered floor disturbed nobody. Why need it in this? There were 
in the room twelve pupils, ages ranging from six to fifteen. One boy of ten 
could not read a word last fall, could not talk perfectly, and had been given 
up as hopeless by the regular teacher. Since last September he has been in 
this special class, and was now able to read from his primer. He was most 
pleased when called upon by Miss D. to bring his book and read nearly a 
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page to us. By Binet test he ranked four last September. We tested him 
and found that he was now five mentally. The Principal said that she be- 
lieved that when this child was fifteen he would test fifteen; in other words, 
she believes that the development which has been so promising this year will 
continue until he is equal to the average. As we looked at the little fellow 
and his record we were inclined to feel that the teacher was too optimistic 
concerning his future. 

Another child ten years of age had never talked until a year ago. Two 
members of this child’s family are mutes. Concerning another child, we 
were told that the mother and five children are feeble-minded. There were 
two microephalics in this class, one fifteen, the other twelve years old. One 
nine-year child tested seven by Binet, and had advanced three years in the 
last two. This is the most hopeful case in the class. One girl of twelve 
tested seven. She was very weak physically, had rickets and probably tuber- 
culosis. Two interesting cases, brother and sister, were mutes. Both can 
read, write and count well. The father and mother are mutes. One boy 
ten years old is backward, the result of scarlet fever. One paralytic child, 
girl, age eleven, has been in the class two years. She had no use of her right 
arm or leg when she entered, but now as the result of special class training, 
walks well, and uses her right arm. Upon inquiry, we were told that 
probably not more than two out of the twenty-six enrolled would ever 
advance to their normal grade. The teacher did not believe that many of 
her pupils belonged in institutions. However, the principal gave us her 
opinion that many of these children will be quite unable to hold their own 
after leaving school, and said, “the institution is the next step.” 

The following, which occurred in this school, shows the influence of the 
special class work upon the regular grades. Last spring as the Principal was 
visiting one of the intermediate grades, she said to the teacher: “Miss ——, 
it seems that your English work is not as good as it was last year.” “No, 
it is not,” replied the teacher. “You know I haven't any special class pupils 
this year.” As the Principal did not seem to grasp the point, the teacher 
explained: ‘‘Last year some of my pupils had been in the special class the 
year before, and they seemed to be more independent in their English work 
than the others, so their help in the classes was considerable. This year none 
of my pupils have had special class help, and I can’t get them to express 
themselves as freely.” 

In this school we saw “Mary,” a third-grade pupil, nearly fifteen years 
old. Two years ago her mother brought her from parochial school, where 
she had been kept in the first grade for five years, and begged the Principal 
to allow her to attend a special class. She was given the privilege and after 
a year’s training was able to enter the second grade. How many more years 
might Mary have remained in the first grade, if the special class had not 
come to her rescue? So far so good, but her problem is not entirely solved. 
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After the third grade, at the age of sixteen, what will become of Mary? 

In both of the classes we visited we noticed the shambling gait and 
under-sized physique characteristic of the feeble-minded. 

Besides the two hours in the morning, we spent an hour in the after- 
noon in the Wharton School, and were in Miss D.’s room when the gong 
sounded for dismissal. At the signal the children put their desks in order 
and the leave-taking which followed was very informal. Some of the pupils 
walked up to the desk and said good-bye to the teacher, two or three washed 
blackboards, while one girl put away basket work and a boy attended to the 
tools on the work benches. 

After most of the children had gone two small boys took brooms and 
swept the floor. 

We left the building feeling that we had gained much inspiration and 
practical benefit by our visit, and feel that the Wharton School is to be 
congratulated for the progressive spirit which permeates it and which is 
manifested particularly in the special classroom. 








In a recent report to the Governor and members of the Juvenile Aid 
\ssociation of one of our large Western States, a committee authorized to 
investigate conditions at the State Reform School made the following sug- 
gestions: ‘‘There is no system of rewards for good behavior in the insti- 
tution, and hence officials rely entirely upon the punishment of offenders in 
cases of disobedience, insubordination and immorality.” We would recom- 
mend that “punishment be discouraged and that every effort be made to 
substitute such intellectual and moral influence as can be secured only from 
strong personality and high personal ideals, together with a thorough under- 
standing of, and sympathy for, each individual weakness.” 

Coming, as this does, at a time when we have begun to realize the real 
problem of preventive rather than corrective measures in dealing with 
delinquents, these recommendations point to a fuller understanding of the 
problem. 

In conclusion, this very able committee calls ‘attention to the fact that 
the remedy for most of the points in which the institution falls short of 
what we would wish it to be, or what we expect it to become, LIES WITH THE 
| LEGISLATURE.” 

The keynote of the situation has been struck, the call to arms has been 
made; may we soon hear it re-echoed thruout the whole land. 





It is doubtful whether in three-fourths of the cases, criminal tendencies 
are anything else than a convenient name with which to cover our social 
sins and failure in education.—Swirt, “Mind in the Making.” 
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Mat Work 


Mabel A. Rabey 


Two large wrestling mats found their way to the ungraded school in 
Georgetown. The classroom, large, light and airy, fine large windows, three 
doors and separated entirely from classrooms in the building by wide corri- 
dors, gives us unusual liberty. 

I don’t know exactly how it started, this daily stunt party of ours, but I 
remember my Principal asking me if I could make use of a mat he had in his 
storeroom. I confess I really didn’t know just how I should manage, but I 
said, “Send it over.” Since then I have become wise. 

First, it seemed so big, I had it put downstairs. When the health 
teacher paid me a visit we got it out and did some stately work upon it. 
Workmen came and it was in the way, so I had it brought upstairs. Then I 
had a tired boy. I told him to do the exercise on the mat. He did, and 
added some of his own, more enjoyable by far. I caught the idea. “What 
boys go to the Y. M. C. A. or belong to clubs and can do stunts ?” 

Boys are shy things in a new school with a new teacher, so I didn’t get 
much of an answer. “Go sit down on the mat and talk it over,” I said to 
three boys whose faces beamed. They did, and in two minutes were showing 
each other stunts without names. One little soul doubled up and rolled over 
and over. The others followed or tried, which was the start I wanted. 

“You may all have recess and can play on the mat in this room.” Eleven 
o'clock. It is so nice to be able to do things when the time seems best, and 
I can. I left the room, remained out five minutes, and found the boys, 
minus coats and collars, doing most anything. The blackboard ledge was a 
fine place to “skin the cat.”” Some were on their heads. Some were too 
happy to move. Recess problem was solved. A lesson-tired boy could be 
made more tired by stunts and be willing to study afterward. 

A few days later I was fortunate enough to have a call from the athletic 
teacher in the high schools. He was much interested and showed the boys 
some new tricks. In the “rooster fight,” a stick is held tightly in front of 
the legs, below the knees, in a stooping position. The game is to butt each 
other over, crowing like a rooster all the time. The “cock of the walk” is 
the winner, after he has upset every one who has challenged him. In “horse- 
back charge,” a small boy on the back of a big one attacks a like pair. The 
small boys try to pull each other off, the “horses” trying to keep their riders 
in position. The pair upset loses. 
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I could describe to you a hundred or more of such things that we do. 
Our latest is the “land crab.”” Throw yourself backward, land on your palms 
and the soles of your feet; then walk or amble, if you can. Yesterday I was 
treated to a jig. To-day a boy rattled bones to perfection and jigged. 

What is the reason of all this—the use? I can show you seventeen 
restless boys, growing, backs straight, heads up, helpful with each other, 
from nine years to fifteen. Happy? You should see their faces when they 
have a new stunt. The others try to do it and laugh. There have been very 
few accidents, a cut lip and a bumped head are the most severe. A gain in 
pleasure, love for school, and clean comradeship has resulted. 

I know of nothing that I think more beneficial for these restless, truant 
boys. It gives me a splendid opportunity to catch the real boy off his guard. 
I have learned much and am thankful. 


Alumnae Notes 


A meeting of the Alumnae was held in Maxham Parlors. at 11 A. M., 

August 25, 1911. The following officers were elected: 
Miss Hamixton, ’11, Jersey City President 
Miss L. Epna S uae, ‘11, Philadelphia Secretary 
Miss KATHERINE Zuzl, '09, Astoria, L. I Treasurer 
Miss HevLen Hix, 09, Training School Resident Secretary 

Miss Martin’s report, as chairman of Committee of Class, '11, was read. 
It was voted that it be adopted as the sentiment of the meeting. 

(a) That the members of this Alumnae hold themselves in readiness 
to respond to any call made by the Research Department of the Training 
School. 

(b) That the members of the Alumnae endeavor to use every oppor- 
tunity which offers to place before the public the needs of intelligent care 
of the feeble-minded, and that reports of work done be sent to the editors 
of the Training School. 

It was also suggested that probably the best way to spread the work 
of the Training School was through their own class-rooms, superintendents, 
etc., urging the necessity of institutional care for the feeble-minded whenever 
opportunity presents itself. Suggested that literature desired can be obtaine. 
at the Training School. 

It was voted that the Resident Secretary be authorized to draw on 
Treasurer for any funds needed to carry on the work of the Alumnae. 

It was proposed that all members endeavor to raise funds toward a 
gymnasium for the Training School. 

Miss Hill requested that the Training School be notified of any change 
of address. 
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There were present: 

Miss Fannie Bolles, Vineland, ’04. 

\liss Saidee Devitt, Skillman, ’08. 

Miss Grace Morrell, Vineland, ’03. 

Miss Helen Hill, Vineland, ’09. 

Miss Margaret Huck, Rochester, N. Y., 710. 
Miss Helen Winstanley, Philadelphia, Pa., ’10. 
Miss Minnie Fuchs, Brooklyn, N. Y., °10. 
\nd fifty-three members of the Class of 1911. 


Letter 


To the Editors of the Training School: 

The studies in heredity now being made at Vineland and at some other 
institutions for the mentally disordered are of first importance as a step 
towards measures to lessen the number of degenerates for the public to 
support. The accumulation of family histories is of interest also from the 
scientific point of view, as pointing to certain general hereditary tendencies. 
| have wondered whether at the present stage an intensive study of a few 
families may not prove more fruitful for both purposes than the further 
sheer accumulation of histories less thoroughly worked out. I have been 
led to raise this question by a history which I myself looked up a few months 
ago, that of a girl who had been sent from Sherborn Prison to the maternity 
ward of the Massachusetts State Infirmary. I found that this girl came from 
one of those remote nests of degeneracy familiar to the field worker. In 
three and a half days of work, which included traveling, | secured a family 
record that covered forty persons. A record made so hurriedly was, of 
course, merely indicative and could have no scientific value. A regular field 
worker would have given the case more time. But as a social worker, I 
felt that in order to get a knowledge of those forty individuals that would 
deserve to be called scientific, I should have to settle in their neighborhood 
for months. I should wish, moreover, to have some work to do among them 
that would give me a legitimate reason for going into their homes freely, 
and a chance to see them in the different relations of life. Dr. Goddard, in 
a suggestive lecture in Boston, remarked that it had appeared from his 
studies so far that defectives breed true. In this family the indications were 
that a group of eleven brothers and sisters ranged from the normal thru 
varying degrees of defect to the decidedly imbecile. It would not be possible 
to know whether such is the case in this instance without long-continued 
observation. 
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In the work for defective unmarried mothers at the Massachusetts State 
Infirmary the State Board of Charity employs a social worker with medical 
training to secure an exhaustive individual, as well as family, history of any 
cases in which defect is not conspicuous, in order to procure commitment. 
Such a history has to cover years, a lifetime, if possible, and include con- 
vincing evidence of defect and unfitness for community life gathered from 
relatives, friends, employers, churches, charities, etc. The examining phy- 
sicians, who must be responsible for depriving a person of liberty for life, 
rightly ask this information to corroborate their judgment. It occurs to me 
that the sort of information which social workers must get for the practical 
purpose of securing commitment may have a scientific value as well. In any 
study of human heredity, environment must be taken into account—if only 
to be discounted. Would not such a thorough study of each individual in a 
degenerate family group, a study that should include what Prof. J. A. 
Thomson calls “the social heredity,” throw light on the course of nervous 
degeneration ? Very truly yours, 
ADA E. SHEFFIELD. 





The National Educational Association, at its meeting in San Francisco 
in July, passed the following resolution. It will mark an epoch in the 


progress of the race when these suggestions are carried out. 

“Realizing the fact that a large percentage of children, whose physical 
and mental peculiarities require special methods of education, are still to a 
great extent outside the scope of the compulsory education laws, and that 
the presence of the exceptional child in our modern civilization constitutes 
a problem of the greatest import, it is the sense of this association that the 
compulsory education laws of States and communities should be so amended, 
developed and extended that they shall apply to all children of school age, 
without exception, and provide for their training; further, that the laws 
should recognize the difference between the chronological age of a child and 
his maturity, and that the school age limit of each individual child should be 
determined by requiring the child to meet physical and mental tests, even 
tho the child be in years above the age standard; in other words, a child’s 
actual age should be determined by physio-psychological data corresponding 
to the normal standard for the age limit required by law. All children or 
persons failing to meet such maturity test at the extreme school age limit 
should remain under public supervision and control, either until they reach 
maturity or permanently. 

“The same principle should be the guide in determining whether a child 
is fit to be employed in any occupation. Not when a child is fourteen or 
sixteen years of age, but when he possesses the maturity of body and mind 
proper to a normal child of that age should he be released from the guardian- 
ship of the State or the community. Child labor laws should be so modified 
as to meet this requirement.” 
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APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES 


for . 
Tests used in The Training School, at Vineland, N. J., 
by DR. HENRY H. GODDARD, Head of the 
Department of Psychological Research 
and 


PROFESSOR GUY MONTROSE WHIPPLE’S 


‘‘Manual of Mental and Physical Tests’’ 


also 
General Psychological and Physiological 


Apparatus 
C. H. STOELTING CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Scientific Apparatus and Laboratory. Supplies | 
125 N. Green Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION 


200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all peu have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in everp place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientificallp prepared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 

Ask ety. meg or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
pba If ad ogi a _— send 50c. in 2c. 
postage stamps, we will send you by express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200. rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








